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ure then may be defined as a form of free tenure peculiar to 
boroughs, where a tenement so held might be alienated by gift, 
sale, or devise to a degree regulated only by the custom of the 
borough, unburdened by the incidents of feudalism or villeinage, 
divisible at pleasure, whose obligations began and ended in the 
payment of a nominal quit-rent usually to an elected officer of 
the borough"; and after the earlier period of burghal history 
most tenements did not even pay quit-rents. 

The chief merit of the work is its extension of detail upon the 
subject. Some of the points made will very likely be debated 
further, for instance the relation of burgage and socage, and 
the short-comings of Miss Bateson's studies. But on all the 
matters treated the work compels consideration, and usually assent. 

E. W. Dow. 

University of Michigan. 

Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III. By Sydney 
Knox Mitchell. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1914. Pp. xiii, 407. $2.00.) 

A substantial contribution to the early history of public finance 
is made in this work. Its period is the transition from the feudal 
system of miscellaneous dues based on the services and obligations 
of vassals to a national system of taxes levied upon the people 
with slight respect to class or tenure. As a work of original re- 
search the book will be highly regarded by all who are aware 
of the extent and intricacy of the records of the Exchequer, for 
although the author has made use of only a fair portion of these 
archives, particularly the Pipe Rolls more than the Memoranda 
Rolls and Subsidy Rolls, he has accomplished, indeed, a greater 
task than has any one else in the same field. 

The financial levies that are studied in detail include scutage, 
carucage, tallage, a poll tax, dona, aids and taxes upon personal 
property. Of all feudal incomes the most distinctive was scut- 
age to which the author has given his best efforts. This was a 
method begun in the twelfth century by which the duty of knight 
service was allowed to be commuted at a rate varying from 9,0 
shillings to 3 marks for each fief. Its importance lay not so much 
in the amount, which rarely exceeded £6000 at any time, but in 
the frequency of its incidence and in the possibility of its becoming 
a levy arbitrarily imposed by the king. Many were the devices 
by which the king sought to increase and extend the levy, some- 
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times exacting it for the fiefs of rear-vassals, sometimes demand- 
ing it for a fictitious campaign, so that it became a central point 
of contention between king and barons, until it gave rise to the 
constitutional principle stated in Magna Carta, that no scutage 
or aid should be imposed without the consent of the Great Council. 
A careful study of the subsequent levies shows that the scutage 
never became a tax or the basis of a tax, but retained its original 
character as a commutation of military service, until with the 
gradual failure of the feudal service it disappeared entirely. 

Not to speak of other feudal exactions which are treated less 
exhaustively, the prototype of modern taxes is found in the aids 
levied upon personal property, the subsidies as they were after- 
wards called. These were probably first suggested by the tithe 
in the church, and consisted of either a tenth, a fifteenth, a twen- 
tieth, or other fraction of the personal property of the king's sub- 
jects. Sometimes the tax pertained to the clergy alone, sometimes 
to the laity; at other times it was exacted of all. It exceeded the 
scutage and all other dues in amount, since a single incidence of a 
thirtieth gathered as much as £60,000. Because the subsidy was 
based on no original right of tha king, it was always a "gracious 
aid," that is a voluntary contribution made by the clergy and 
barons, sometimes also by knights and commons, for the king's 
needs on a single occasion. As the barons learned firmness and 
solidarity — we should hardly say "corporate unity" — in treating 
with the king, the bearing of these taxes on the integration of Par- 
liament is manifest. There is alsc given a view of the Exchequer 
which at every levy undertook by means of juries an assessment of 
all personal property. It lies beyond the scope of the present work 
to show that, in order to avoid repeated assessments, in the next 
century the subsidy was made a settled sum for each shire. The 
reader will find further information on such subjects as the army, 
the estates of the barons, the value of money, and the material 
wealth of the nation. 

The criticisms to which the work is exposed lie mainly on its 
literary side. The chronological arrangement, treating the various 
taxes of each year, gives rise to repetition as well as breaches of 
continuity. Too little concession, I think, is made even to the 
learned reader in the use of technical and obscure terms, which 
are introduced without hint or explanation of their meaning, e.g., 
compotus, jurati ad arma, feoda, honor in hand, gracious aid, 
lump sum, etc. Occasionally archaic forms of proper names are 
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inserted such as Chanteloup, Novo Burgo, Albiniaco. The Latin 
is usually correct but is remiss in "ad respondendum regi 
scaccarium" (p. 228). The index, which is good within its range, 
would be improved by the inclusion of various references like 
Pope, Templars, Hospitallers, Wardrobe, etc. Finally, a biblio- 
graphical list would serve to clarify the references which are in 
some cases obscure in the footnotes, e.g., Vincent, pp. 228, 240. 

James F. Baldwin. 
Vassar College. 

The State. Its History and Development Viewed Sociologically. 
By Franz Oppenheimeu. Authorized translation by John 
M. Gitterman. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1913. Pp. v, 302. $1.25.) 
Since its publication in 1908 this book has attracted much at- 
tention in Germany and has been widely translated. Its interest 
lies in the fact that it is fresh and stimulating rather than dis- 
tinctly original. The author's purpose is to present a sociological 
theory of the state, but like many other German scholars his 
sociology is chiefly philosophy of history, and most sociologists 
will also object that he limits his social theory wholly to economic 
interests. His attitude is essentially that of liberal socialism, the 
departure from Marxian doctrine lying chiefly in his differentiating 
economic means from economic ends. Insisting that every his- 
torical state has been a class state and every previous theory of 
the state a class theory, his own point of view is thus indicated : 

I propose in the following discussion to call one's own labor and 
the equivalent exchange of one's own labor for the labor of others, the 
"economic means" for the satisfaction of needs, while the unrequited 
appropriation of the labor of others will be called the "political 
means." 

As his theoretical basis is that of Marx, so his historical basis is 
avowedly that of Gumplowicz. The latter author's classification 
of the historical stages of social evolution is adopted with little 
modification. 

The primitive state was the creation of warlike robbery, and the 
state in all its later phases, maritime, feudal, and constitutional, 
has retained this distinctly "political" character, in that it has 
always been founded on class exploitation. In other words, all 
history has involved one single phase, a contest between the 
"economic" and the "political" means. The maritime state was 



